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this one, apart from the broken ears and the
missing head of the charioteer leading it, is almost
intact, or was so not many years ago. Its surface,
however, has suffered considerately from the
weather, and from its exposed position it is likely
to suffer more.
Visions of the Mahahharata, of the clash of
battle in heroic ages, and the memories of the
past triumphs of Indian chivalry must have
inspired the sculptor of this noble figure and his
prancing, war-harnessed steed, pacing grandly
forward over his prostrate foes. Here Indian
sculptors have shown that they can express the
pride of victory and the glory of triumphant
warfare with as much fire and passion as the
greatest European artists: for not even the
Homeric grandeur of the Elgin Marbles surpasses
the magnificent movement and modelling of this
Indian Achilles, and the superbly monumental
war-horse in its massive strength and vigour is
not unworthy of comparison with Verocchio's
famous masterpiece at Venice.
The art we see here is not the less great because
there is a great deal in equine anatomy which
this unknown sculptor has not cared to emphasise.
As he had no modern dilettante critic to satisfy,
he was free to make his statement of facts as
simple and general as his artistic consciousness
dictated, and to strike a note of epic grandeur
hardly ever heard in any modern art.